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DRV REPRESENTATIVE XUAN THUY TALKS TO THE AMERICAN 

DENOUNCES RENEWED BOMBING ,1 BREAKDOWN OF NEGOTIATIONS 
by Schofield Coryell 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: The following story was 

phoned into the Liberation News Service office on 
December 19 by LNS*s Correspondent in Pans, Scho- 
field Coryell.] 

PARIS fLNS)— In a statement to the press on_ 
December 19, Xuan Thuy, head of the 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) to tn 
Paris peace talks, talked about ^ d the 

U.S. bombing over the territory of the DRV, and the 
imoasse at the Paris negotiations caused by the 
American government's "betrayal _ of its ear ^er pr 
mises" and its refusal to sign the text it had 
agreed to on October 20, 1972. 

Xuan Thuy declared that even while he and Wil 

liam Porter, the U.S. ambassador to the talks, were 

meeting in Paris, the United States intensified the 
mining of Haiphong harbor on December 17 and fir 
numerous rockets at the port During thnnisht of 
the 18th and the morning of the 19th, the U.S. 
o lanes including B-52s, carried out hundreds of 
air raids over Hanoi, Haiphong and many other ports 

Xuan Thuy reported that six U.S. P lan ®s»incl g 
three B-52s were shot down, and several pilots 

were filled or captured. 

rte described the bombing and mining as "an 
extremely grave escalation undertaken in violation 
of the United States' promise to restrict, its mil- 
itary activities against the DRV during the negoti- 
ations”. He called these acts "shameless defiance 
of public opinion throughout the world and m the 
United States " 


Xuan Thuy pointed outjhat "the res^ptioh mid 

intensification of the bombing was related to ,Dr. 
Kissinger's press conference of D ® c ^!? u ' ecalled 
viewing the recent negotiations, Xuan Thuy ^called 
that on October 20, the two sides agreed to a_text 
calling for n an end to the war on the basis of 
respect fcr the fundemental tights of the Vietnamesd 
people and the right of self-determination of the I 
people of South Vietnam." 

The American side approved that, text and^set 
October 31 for the signature, but subsequently r 
neged on its prqmise. 

Nevertheless, two different series j 0 *.®®®* 111 ** 
took place at the request of the United States, on 
November 20-25 and December 4-13. According to the 

American account itself, the ‘ 

tal of 126 changes on all nine points of the Oct 

ober 20 text 


of thousands of armed men free to move around all 
over South Vietnam. 

Thuy declared "it is, obvious that the United 
States wishes to establish a military army of occu- 
pation in South Vietnam in violation of its sover- 
eignty and contrary to theprinciples of the agree- 
ment." 

XUAN THUY TALKS TO THE AMERICAN ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

Following a press conference at the headquarte 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam '^RV) <Jele- 
K at ion outside Paris, Xuan Thuy, head of the DRV 
delegation to the Paris conference on Vietnam gave 
this special message to Liberation News Service 
and the anti -war movement in the U.S: 

"We want a rapid end to the war in Vietnam so 
that we may reconstruct our country. We wish to 
establish a new relationship with ihe United States. 

" But the resumption of the bombings of North 
Vietnam, the massive introduction of armaments in 
South Vietnam , the dispatch of military personnel 
disguised in civilian clothes into South Vietnam, 
and the continuation of the policy of Vietn amizatio 
—all these, actions impede the establishment of a 
new relationship between Vietnam and the Umted 
States. 

"As for the American people, we want to live i 
friendship with them. Toward, the anti-war movement 
in the U.S., we sympathise with them and 
ful for their support in opposing the war-like poL- 
icy of the U.S. administration and the war-like ele- 
merit tn th& United States* 

"We know that the struggle waged by those Amer 
icons who oppose the war constitutes a gust cause 
and we value highly the efforts of our American 
friends 


"Even during the recent bombing on North Vietr- 
nam , we heard the voice of opposition raised by _ 
those Americans who oppose the war policies of the 
Nixon administration and among them are many sena-r 
tors and representatives to the U.S. Congress . 

"I think you should take timely action to checl 
the hands of the war-like elements, and I think you 
should also demand that the! U.S. stop insisting on 
changing the agreements reached on October 20 and 
rapidly sign -the agreement. 

"Only in this way can we rapidly put an end 
to the war and American youth wilt then not hayeto 
ao to Vietnam to die there. And American prisoners 
lan promptly return to their homes. May 
my salutations and my greetings of solidarity i and 
friendship and good wishes for your success. 
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Xuan Thuy pointed out that all except a few 
of these changes were substantive end • *********i****************^ ' 

reality that there exist in South Vietnam two ad- 
ministrations, two armed forces and three politic the ^rican people know what one more week 

forces." ; of war means to the Vietnamese people? Do they know 

Xuan Th«y also referred to Kissinger's press what one. more, minute of war means. 

conference remarks concerning the ^erna|iqpa . ^ . —Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, PRGnego- 

supervisory commission. He pointed out that the tiator to the Pans peace talks 

Ts ils proposed that this comm ission be composed " 
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(Note to editors: See graphics section for photos 
to go with this story.) 

MINERS FOR DEMOCRACY SWEEP UMW ELECTION* 

"THE DAY OF SELL-OUT UNIONISM IS OVER" 

LIBERATION News Service 

. . . J was bom practically aside a nine. I've 
seen em stream out 3 a thousand of 'em. I've seen 
’em streaming out o ' there black. I want to make 
Hje a little better for ’em. No people deserve 
better leadership than the coal miners. It's a 
pretty thankless task." 

—Harry Patrick , newly elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mineworkers 

NEW YORK (LNS)--"He (Tony Boyle) used to say, 
if the gand doesn't play Montana, it won't get 
paid, said Karl Kafton at the Miners for Democracy 
convention last May. "So let us play it now and 
opo that this is the last time we will ever. have 

to hear 'Montana' at a United Mineworkers convention 
again." 

The 600 reform miners who had come to nomin- 
ate the men who would run against the Boyle machine 
m the forthcoming union elections, cheered wildly. 

And now, some eight months later, there is 
even more to cheer about, for indeed, there will 
be no more 'Montanas" in the United Mineworkers 
(UMW). On December 16, the Labor Department announc- 
ed the unofficial tally from over a week of Voting 
in the vast coal fields--Arnold filler, presiden- 
tial candidate on behalf of the Miners For Demo- 
cracy (Iff D) , 70,373 votes. Tony Boyle, 56,334. 

* * * 

The same day that the Lab^r Department announc- 
ed that he was the new president of the 200,000 
member United Mineworkers union, Arnold Miller 
traveled to Itmann, West Virginia. Methane gas had 
exploded in a Consolidation Coal Company mine that 
day killing five men and severely burning three 
others. 

Once Miller had arrived, the local union Safety 
Committee (whose job it is to inspect a mine im- 
mediately after a disaster to determine what 
caused it) presented their report to him. It was 
the first time that had happened in a very long time. 
Tony Boyle and Consolidation Coal (known as Consol 
in the coal fields) have had a very cozy relation- 
ship, and in the past, the Safety Committee would 
always bring its report directly to the company. 

After 78 men were killed at a Consol mine in 
Fanhington, West Virginia in 1968, Boyle went 
before the widows and orphans praising Consolida- 
tion Coal f s safety recorcL 

And on July 22 of this year when nine men 
were killed in Consol's Blacksville #1 mine, Boyle 
didn't even bother to show up at the scene of the 
pisaster. (In the first six months of 1972, fed- 
eral inspectors had visited the Blacksville 
mine 129 times and on 19 oceassions had ordered 
the men out of the mine after discovering viola- 
tions serious enough to create an "imminent danger " 
m the language of the law.) 

While talking to miners at the Itmann mine, 
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Miller met Consolidation Coal Company president 
John Corcoran and the two men exchanged- a few 
words. "I just want you to know that we are will- 
mg to cooperate with you," the New York Times 
reported Corcoran as saying 0 

„ ““ ' sick of th ese thingsy Miller replied. 

...There hasn't been one of these things yet 
that couldn't have been prevented. This is going 
to stop. I intend to sit down and look at what 
you are doing- about safety, and when I find some- 
thing wrong I am going to tell you about it. 

"There's just too much plain, ordinary ir- 
responsibility here, and the former leadership 
of this union has been too close to the industry 
to see it or fight it. That's over now." 

* * * 

Boyle's campaign against the insurgent Miner. 
For Democracy (MFD) was a haphazard phenomenon 
consisting mainly of red-baiting and sensational- 
ism. He called the MFD student volunteers "out- 
siders" and "stinking hippies" and was heard 
saying at at least one campaign rally: 

"I know you won't let anyone take your union 
away from you. This is what Adolf Hitler did 
when he tobk over and destroyed leaders and the 
a or organizations, and then he destroyed the 
churches- arid it hen. he built those incinerators and 
he burned his own people. Some of 'em alive." 

, h , B “ t . the “iners just didn't fall for it. "He 
(Boyie) just couldn't believe he lost," said one 
MFD campaign worker. "He was that out of touch 
with the coal fields. He really ran a lousy cam- 
paign— he'd never run one before, and he was just 
incompetent. I'll never understand why he didn't 

tMJv\ P M C u mpany "" bUt then 1 guess he j ust didn't 
think he'd have to." 

Now that Miller and the MFD are on top of 
the United Mineworkers, a lot of things that went 
on during Boyle f s ten year reign are over* 

"The day of rose-in-the-lapel union leaders 

tV e u USQ t0 leaVe their mah °g a ny-paneled offices 
m Washington DC is over," wrote the MFD in their 

platform statement presented at their nominating 
convention last May. "The day of sweetheart con- 
tracts and sell-out unionism is over. The days of 
big limousines and big salaries and big expense 
accounts are over." 

And the MFD is already moving to make good 
on those promises. Miller announced that as soon 
as the new leadership officially takes office— 
probably sometime in January-one of their first 

TheS l in , b V 0 ? aU f0r a new union convention. 
There the leadership will push for changes. For 

instance. Miller would like to seethe union head- 

quarters promptly moved from Washington and "closer 
to the coal .fields."- 

t The leadership also plans to slash union 
leadership salaries (Boyle formerly got a $50 000 
a year salary with a guaranteed $50,000 pension) 
as well as equalize and generally beef up all - 
pension plans (Boyle would receive Nothing under 
(#489) December 20, 1972 ^ore. 



Miller's plan.) 

District autonomy ( the right of miners to 
elect their own local representatives rather than 
being forced to accept Boyle's appointees) is ano- 
ther campaign pledge that Miller would like to 
follow through on as soon as possible. 

So far, eight UMW districts have won full au- 
tonomy from the International after the MFD filed 
suit to force Boyle to relinquish his power to 
appoint representatives. (For instance, Boyle's 
daughter receives $40,000 a year plus expenses for 
representing the UMW in Montana though it's never 
been clear exactly what she does.) 

Perhaps the MFD's strongest pledge is to get 
tough with the coal companies particularly about 
safety conditions when contract time rolls around 
in 1974. A contract will not be concluded this 
time around without rank-and-file ratification. In 
other words , no more contracts between the union 
leadership and the companies, without the agreement 
of the miners. 

Already coal operators are responding to this 
threat. The Wall Street Journal quotes one coal 
company official as saying that rank-and-file rati- 
fication is "so cumbersome as to negate the whole 
effort." 

"Corporate greed, governmental inepitude and 
union laxity," reads MFD platform, "have resulted 
day after day in death and injury to our union bro- 
thers. UMW Miners for Democracy believe that coal 
miners should enjoy working conditions as clean and 
safe as those enjoyed by coal operators. 

"...The myth that coal miners must continue 
to be maimed and killed because mining is inherent- 
ly dangerous is not acceptable to us. The superior 
safety records in other countries makes it clear 
that coal mines can be made safe, if people are put 
before profit." 


Boyle was also convicted and sentenced to five 
years in prison for embezzling union funds and has 
been closely implicated in the murder of the Yablon- 
ski family. 

Once the new elections were announced, the MFD 
held a nominating convention in Wheeling, W. Va. 
Arnold Miller, 49, a former mine repairman and elec- 
trician at a Bethlehem Steel mine, was elected 
presidential nominee. Miller is well-known in the 
coal fields for his work with the Black Lung Assoc- 
iation of which he is president. Miller himself 
suffers from the black lung disease which is caused 
by inhalation of coal dust and affects thousands of 
miners. 

Miller's running mates include Vice-president 
elect Mike Trbovich, a shuttle car operator at the 
Jons Laughlin Steel Corporation's Gateway mine in 
Clarksville, Pa.. Trbovich is national chairman of 
MFD. Harry Patrick, a mechamic at the Barrackville 
mine of Bethelem Steel Corporation and the national 
co-chairman of MFD is the secretary-treasurer elect. 


THE RISE OF MINERS FOR DEMOCRACY 

Miners for Democracy was founded on April 1, 

970 in the basement of a Catholic church in Clarks- 
ville, Pa. after a memorial service for Joesph "Jock 
Yablonski . Yablonski , Boyle ' s opponent in the 1969 
election, was murdered along with his wife and dau- 
ghter, three week6 after he 'lost' the election. 

The four hundred miners present at that church 
service were united in their determination to con- 
tinue the fight for reform within the UMW that Ya- 
blonski stood for, and in the three years since the 
MFD was formed much has been accomplished, to make 
Miller's victory a reality. 

First, in a series of fast breaking court cases 
.ast April* spear-headed by several MFD lawyers, in 
eluding Chip and Den Yablonski, Jock Yablonski's two 
sons, the Boyle machine suffered severe challenges 
to its power. The most important was a court de- 
cision to overturn the 1969 election of Tony Boyle 
due to proof of outrageous fraud and intimidation. 

Earlier, Boyle had been removed from his pos- 
ition as director of the union's Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund after a: group of disabled miners 
and widows sued the UMW for abuses which threaten- 
ed to bankrupt the pension fund by 1973. 
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It's: not going to be easy for Miller and the 
new leadership to make all the changes that they would 
like to in the United Mineworkers. One big problem 
at this point is the International Executive Board. 

The 24-members of the board (one representative from 
each district) are all Boyle or John L. Lewis (Boyle's 
predecessor) appointees. As such their approval, 
necessary for any union action, was simply a rubber 
stamp for any Boyle whim. (Albert Pass, one of 3 men 
indicted for the murder of the Yablonski family, 
was an executive board member.) 

But now with Miller at the head of the union, the 
board could give the reformer trouble. Miller has 
one supporter on the board, the result o# autonomous 
district election, but such elections for trustee- 
ship in other districts won't be held for six months 
■and then, only in a few districts. It's a long pro- 
cess of getting elections called in other' districts. 

In the meantime though, two Boyle baord members 
have resigned saying they can't work with the new 
leadership and it is possible that many of the other 
board members, all old men with little initiative 
themselves, will just go along with the MFD. 

"If a board member disagrees or wants to be a 
stumbling block to changes what would benefit the 
| membership," said Miller after his victory, "he will 
have to answer to the rank and file." 


Another fight that Miller intends to take on, at 
least to some degree, is the National Bank of Washing- 
ton of which the UMW is the principal stockholder. 

The fact that a union owns a bank might strike some 
as a rather peculiar arrangement, but not Tony Boyle 
jwho, until a court orcer forced him out this summer, 
|was a director of the National Bank of Washington. 

That court order also forced Boyle to withdraw 
,$70 million in deposits from the bank after a group 
[of disabled miners and widows filed suit in 1969 
charging that th<e UMW and the bank ha been conspir- 
ing- together to deny them the use of the money in the 
union welfare fund. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 PAGE 5 PAGE 5 
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[Note to editors: See photos in graphics sec- 
tion to go with this story. Also, the Mime Troupe 
performs half the year for free in the parks of 
San Francisco. It is when they go on tour that 
they make the money they need to survive. Operating 
as a collective, members of the Mime Troup only 
pay themselves $30 a week. Since they don't have 
much money to lay out for advertising it would be 
good if you could run something about them if they 
are coming to your area,] 

A REVIEW OF 

THE SAN FRANCISCO MIME TROUPE'S 
"THE DRAGON LADY'S REVENGE" 

LIBERATION News Service 

"In a time not so far from our own, the armies 
of the West invaded the East, Many people, certain 
that the much stronger armies of the West must sure- 
ly win, joined them . Others waited for the outcome. 
But many , many more chose to resist. " 

From the prologue of 
"The Dragon Lady's Revenge" 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The San Francisco Mime Troupe 
rolled into town early in December for what was to 
be a ten day run of their original play, "The Dragon 
Lady's Revenge." But, after initial small audiences, 
rave word-of-mouth reviews packed the Washington 
Square Methodist Church every night, forcing the 
Mime Troupe to hold over for another two weeks , 

All the commotion for the Mime Troupe (at 
thirteen years, one of the oldest movement groups 
going) was certainly justified. In a dynamic and 
fast-moveng production, laced with clever puns, ab- 
surd stereotypes, and an imaginative, hilarious plot, 
the versatile, troupe explains in detail the Amer- 
ican role in the heroin traffic in Southeast Asia. 
Much of the background for the play came from Alfred 
McCoy's book " The Politi cs of Heroin in Southeast 
Asia. 

The excitement of the evening begins well in 
advance of the play itself. While some of the aud- 
ience is still entering the theater, a member of 
the troupe sings a folk song called "Miss Heroin." 
The lyrics, which a member of the troupe found wr 
written on the wall of a woman's bathroom in the GI 
coffeehouse at Fort .Bragg , North Carolina, describes 
the agonies of heroin addiction 

A few minutes later, when almost everyone is 
in the theater, the Mime Troupe Gorilla Band, 
consisting of cast members in costume as well as 
members of the troupe not performing in this part- 
icular play, enters from the back and marches down 
the aisle playing ragtime music that gets the whole 
place bouncing ■ and clapping hands. After a 
couple of rousing numbers the band switches to 
circus music and three jugglers, two men and a wom- 
an, appear to perform an act that is hilarious and 
mind boggling in its precision. 

This circus atmosphere loosens the audience 
up for the play itself and establishes a communica- 
tion between the performers and the audience that 
continues throughout the production. 

The first two scenes are the p rologue, est&- 
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lishing the plot line and the political assump- 
tions of the play. The setting is the city of 
Long Pinh (remember, the whole thing is about 
heroin) , which is the capital of Cochin, a small 
Southeast Asian nation. 

An American GI, private Harold Saunders, 
obviously in advanced stages of heroin withdrawal, 

paces nervously while waiting for his connection. 
Instead, his lieutenant, a naive young officer 
named Clyde shows up. Finally, after getting 
rid of Clyde, Saunders makes his connection (a 
mysterious priest) and hits up As Clyde returns 
to the stage it becomes apparent that Saunders 
is dying of an overdose. 

With his dying breath he gives Clyde a 
few cryptic clues which indicate that his OD 
was not an accident but murder. Clyde vows to 
track down the killer and exits with Saunders 
lifeless body. 

An old Asian man wall's on to the stage and, 
in a visually and lyrically beautiful speech 
lays out the history of Western involvement in 

Asia. 

The postage stamp size stage, which functions 
ingeniously with the use of sliding backdrops 
and a trap door, then becomes the scene of fast 
paced action and the catapult for sharp puns and 
stinging indictments of U.S. presence in Asia, 

The new U.S. ambassador to Cochin, C. Dills- 
worth Junker II, has been sent to stop the dope 
trade ("Once heroin was in the ghetto (pause) . . . 

OK), and is told by his loyal servant, Tran Dog, 
that the new U.S, program is "just the shot in 
the arm we need." 

When his son (Clyde) asks why the U.S. in 
in Southeast Asia, the ambassador pauses then 
replies "Well. „„ petroleum for one." He then 
clarifies the matter in a most Nixonesque manner 
by stating that most of all, "We are here because 
we so desperately want to get out." 

Throughout the play the cast is constantly 
working with the audience, inviting them to be a 
part of the fun. For instance. General Rong Q, 

The Cochin head of state, declares "The Dragon 
Lady is a very powerful woman," to which the 
ambassador replies, "But fortunately she is only 
a woman, " Q, who is played by a woman, responds 
to the audience's hisses with a wink (in character) 
and a "thanks girls" to the crowd. 

The audience is invited to hiss again when 
Rong Q tells an Asian woman, "Be a good girl and 
I'll get your eyes fixed for you," 

To speak' more of the script's cleverness 
would be unfair to the play. To be fully appreciated, 
the lines must be understood within the context 
of the characters who speak them and the finely 
timed precision with which they are delivered. 

Unlike most of the "art" we are exposed to 
(television, films, theater, rock music) the Mime 
Troupe offers a good time not by perpetuate - 
the sexist, racist values- prevalent in American 
society, but by attacking them. 
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"The Dragon Lady's Revenge" doesn't talk about 
abstract concepts but about the real problems that 
real people must deal with— drugs, the Vietnam 
war, sexism, racism and poverty. But more import- 
antly, "Dragon Lady" tells who is responsible 
for those, problems, how they are perpetuated and 
how they are overcome. 

Despite all the comedy, "Dragon Lady's" 
message is clear and serious. 

In a state of confusion, one character exclaims 
"My god, here I am stuck in the middle," to which 
another character replies pointing first to the 
U.S. ambassador then to a member of the People's 
Liberation Army, "Ah, there is no middle, only two 
sides." 


The Mime Troupe will be leaving New York for 
a mid-west tour about the middle of January. Tent- 
ative stops include Ann Arbor, East Lansing and 
Detroit, Michigan; Chicago; Milwaukee and Madison 
Wisconsin. 


Check in your area for when they are coming 
and then go see them— they're GREAT. 
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HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE PRAISES UNAUTHORIZED RAIDS: 

"HE FOUGHT THE KIND OF WAR I WAS SAYING SHOULD BE 
FOUGHT SIX YEARS AGO" 


WASHINGTON (LNS)--In a timely turn of events 
coinciding with the heaviest bombings of North Viet- 
nam to date, a House subcommittee stated on December 
13 that the unauthorized air strikes ordered by 
General John D. Lavelle against the North last winter 
"were not only proper but essential." 


Earlier this year Lavelle had been removed from 
his post as commander of the Seventh Air Force in 
Vietnam and asked to retire at a demoted rank of 
major general when it became public that he had or- 
dered U.S. raids against North Vietnam at a time 
when official policy was that no such raids were 
being conducted. 

During the time of the unauthorized raids --the 
first three months of 1972—Vietnam News Agency, 
the North Vietnamese Information service * was con- 
tinually reporting that they were under attack. 
Pentagon sources and the U.S. press, however, flatly 
denied the claims. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 PAGE 3 PAGE 3 

The Union was keeping as much as $86 million 
in ordinary checking accounts at that bank. That 
money could have earned millions of dollars in inter- 
est- But; it sat in a checking account, to be used 
by the bank for its own purposes, and thousands of min- 
ers were being denied theif pension, partly on the 
grounds that the fund wasn't solvent enough to 
take care of them. 

The union has tried to keep their ownership of 
the bank hush-hush (until' 1971, the bank's annual 
reports concealed the identity of the union officers 
on the board of directors). And no wonder. Imag- 
ine the threat to Boyle's power if the miners had 
found out that theirownwelfarefundwasdenyinga- 
pplijcations by the score while, the bank directors 
were using union deposits to finance a multi-million 
dollar pension plan for the bank's own officers. 

Miller has called for the bank's president. 

True Davis , to resign "Or he will be removed". But 
it isn't clear at this time what other steps the 
new leadership will take. 

* * * 

All in the MFD agree that the 1974 contract 
negotiations will be the telling factor as to wheth- 
er Miller and the MFD can wrest away Boyle's re- 
maining influence and bargain successfully against 
the coal companies. "Farmington of course, shook the 
hell out of us," Consol president Corcoran dissembled 
in his conversation with Miller during their un- 
expected meeting at the Itmann, W. Virginia mine. 

". . . .after Blacksville we began thinking of a 
crash program" of safety training. "That is what 
we're getting into now." 

After listening to Corcoran, Miller responded, 
"Well, I'm going to try a reasonable approach first. 

If that doesn't work, I'm going to try a little less 
reasonable approach." 
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***************************************************** 

PEACE AT HAND?: 

THE FACTS SAY OTHERWISE 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Since "Peace was at hand" on 
October 26 (and even before the resumed massive 
bombing of the North) : 

**5,000 sorties were flown over North Vietnam 


The subcommittee report, released by the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee, also stated that bomb- 
ing of the North is the only way to end the war, 
claiming that since Nixon resumed the bombing there 
has been a "significant increase in the earnestness 
of North Vietnamese peace negotiators". The report 
did not, however, explain why the peace talks have 
stalled if this is true. 

Chairmarmof the subcommittee, F. Edwar Hebert 
(D. La.), summed up the committee's feelings on La- 
velle ' s unauthorized raids: "Lavelle fought the 

kind of war I was saying should; be fought six years 
ago." 
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**Total "air-delivered tonnage" (as the Pentagon 
calls bombs dropped on the North and the South) 
was 94,000. 

**80,000 riew refugees were made homeless. The 
U.S. has sent 600 new planes to the ThLe u regime but 
there is no room in the carriers for food. 


**22,000 (approximately) South Vietnamese civil- 
ian casualties. ' 

And now. .. . with the resumed massive bombing 
of the North bn' Dd^ the U.S. dropped more 

bombs on each f6.f-bhb’flfst- two days' than on any day 
previous ly ..... - 

- : **100 North' Vietnamese' civilians -weie killed in 


the bombing 1 on December 18. 

**Two B-52 s and one F-lll were shot down (total - 
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VV AW CHARGE GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN 
DEFENSE OF VVAW 8 

GAINESVILLE (LNS) --Lawyers for the WAW 8 are 
moving for dismissal 6 f all charges against their 
clients on the grounds that the Federal government 
illegally obtained privileged information ' from 
a defense lawyer's briefcase. 

Defense lawyer Larry Turner was returning 
to Gainseville after a dlefense strategy session in 
NYC on December 17 when a man entered the plane 
which was waiting to take off, and approached him, 
ignoring all the other passengers. 

The man, whom Turner asserts is a federal 
marshall, told Turner that he would have to check 
his briefcase, which contained documents per- 
taining to the defense's case. Turner explained 
that the stewardess had told him it would be O.K. 
to keep his case on the seat beside him if the 
seat was empty. This is standard procedure on 
most airlines. The man told him there would be 
no empty seats on that flight and took the case, 
giving Turner a baggage ticket for it. 

After the flight was underway, Turner noticed 
that there were indeed several empty seats on 
the plane and there were also other passengers who 
had kept their briefcases. When he tried to claim 
his brief<casee upon landing he was told that it 
had probably missed the connection in Atlanta. 
Twenty-four hours later, at 2:: .IS Monday, the brief- 
case had not yet been returned to Turner. 

Turner, formerly a Florida state prosecutor 
commented, "It seems that in its efforts to create 
a case, the government will go to any lengths to 
gather evidence against my clients. Even if it 
means commandeering the priviliged information 
of a defense lawyer." 

phe charges against the VVAW 8 certainly need 
all the buttressing they can get. The eight 
Vietnam Veterans are charged with conspiracy to 
disrupt the Republican National Convention held in 
Miami Beach last August. The government charged 
that "It was part of said conspiracy that the 
defendants would organize a number of 'fire teams' 
to attack with automatic weapons, fire incendiary 
devices, police stations, police cars, and stores 
in the Miami Beach area. . .would fire lead weights, 
'fried marbles' ball bearings, 'cherry bombs', 
and smoke grenades at the police in Miami Beach..." 

These charges stemmed from a federal Grand 
Jury investigation held in Tallahassee on July 14, 
the same day the Democratic Convention began. There 
three VVAW members were supoenaed and all refused 
to talk to the Grand Jury. The indictment which 
was handed down charged 23 VVAW members with att- 
empting to sabotage the Republican convention. 

VVAW spokesmen explained that they felt the in- 
dictments were part of a government strategy to 
destroy the VVAW which has becomecone of the fast- 
est growing and most influential anti-war groups 
in the country. 

It is felt that the government hoped by link- 
ing VVAW with violence, to discourage people, es- 
pecially returning veterans, from listening to 
what VVAW had to say. Also, by tying up much of the 
VVAW staff in the trial and defense, it would pre- 


vent the group from continuing its organizing. 

This latest turn of events seems to further 
complicate this trial which has already caused the 
'VVAW to expend much needed time and energy and 
money. In October, the government postponed 
its case indefinitely and without explanation. 

And on December 18 the judge disqualified 
himself from the case, causing a further delay. 

In the meantime the VVAW needs all the support 
it can get . 

Fox Information and to send a contribution 
contact the VVAW Gainesville Conspiracy Defense 
Committee, BOX 13179, Gainesville Fla., 32601 
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(Thanks to Peter Mahoney of VVAW for the info in 
this story.) 
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"WE ARE GRABBED, PINCHED, FELT AND SLAPPED:" 
STEWARDESSES COME TOGETHER AGAINST SEXISM 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In the ever-escalating battle 
to win customers for their seats, major airlines 
have come to rely heavily on "added attractions" 
to lure people to their companies . One of the big- 
gest weapons they use is the image of the "sexy", 
"available" stewardess. Ad campaigns like "Fly me, 

I 'm. .... (Barbara, Julie, etc.) and "She Ml serve 
you. .. .All the Way*' are used to appeal to men, most- 
ly businessmen, who might be attracted by the pos- 
sibility of making it with a stewardess after a big 
meeting. So far the airlines haven't offered sim- 
ilar lures to their female passengers. 

Nowi, stewardesses are getting together to fight 
this manufactured image as well as attacking the more 
concrete manifestations of it that they face? on 
the job everyday. Last week in New York, two new- 
ly formed groups -- Stewardess Anii -Defamation 
League (SADL) and Stewardesses for Women's Rights 
(SWR) -- met to map a joint campaign to combat the 
exploitation of stewardesses. 

Besides attacking the sexist advertising of their 
employers, they criticized sexploitation movies and 
books like the X-rated film "The Stewardesses" and 
"The Swinging Stewardesses." 

They challenged sexist working conditions too. 
Stewardesses are required to submit to underwear 
inspections to make sure that they are wearing bras 
(a requirement^. Male inspectors, as well as female 
have been permitted to do this inspecting in the 
past. Furthermore, stewardesses are not permitted to 
object to a passenger's behavior even when it is 
offensive to her. "We are grabbed, pinched, felt 
and even slapped," Judi Lindsey, a representative of 
SWR said. "We're always wrong and the passenger is 
always right- -no matter what," she added. 

At least one case has been brought against two 
Such male passengers . Two men were arraigned in Fed- 
eral Court in Brooklyn charged with "assaulting, in- 
timidating and threatening" a stewardess. And, at 
least 20 sex-discrimination cases have been brought 
up to deal with issues like requirements that stew- 
ardesses stay single while pilots are allowed to 
marry, that stewardesses share rooms while pilots 
are alotted singles on stopovers, that stewardesses 
must quit if they get pregnant and other issues. 
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There are more than 48 , 000 stewardesses in the 
country, a small percentage of which belong to either 
the SWR or SADL, but leaders of the two groups 
assert that "consciousness-raising goes on all the 
time ort flights." 
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MARTIAL LAW IN THE PHILIPPINES: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH A DEPORTED GI ORGANIZER 

LIBERATED GUARDIAN/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's Note: Bart Lubov, along with Doug 
Sorenson and Gene Parker, has recently returned to 
the United States from the Philippines. Bart, Doug, 
and Gend were imprisoned by the Marcos government for 
12 days shortly after the imposition of martial 
law there. They were finally released upon agree- 
ing to leave the country. The following edited 
interview with Bart was conducted by the Liberated 
Guardian. ) 

WHAT WAS IT LIKE AFTER YOU WERE ARRESTED? 

Gei^e and I were picked up in the afternoon 

and the first day we were under arrest we were 

kept in the house all day. At eleven o’clock at 
night we were taken to Olongapo City Jail, which 
is just a regular city 'jail, but it’s an incredible 
place. 

I was in a cell that was 12’ by 6' and there 

were 19 of us in it. Gene was in a cell that was 

slightly larger, but there were 37 people in his 
cell. When we got into the jail and looked into 
the cell, we saw all these people crowded against 
the gate of the '.cell. We sort of figured that every- 
body was checking out the Americans who were being 
brought in, but as it turned out they were jammed 
the cell door because there wasn t any 
other ifoom in the cell. 

They didn't feed people. People either had to 
have food brought in by relatives or they would 
give a guard or somebody some money to get some 
food. 

They had no toilet facilities. There was a 
hole in the back of the cell which people were 
supposed to piss into, and just physically it was 
an impossible trajectory, so the cell stunk. It was 
a diseased cell, no lights or nothing. There was 
a guy in my cell who was literally rotting to death. 

He had Sort of freaked out in jail. He didn't wear 
any clothes any more; he wouldn't eat. 

The prisoners gave him some water from time 
to time • and forced him to drink it. But he had all 
these Open sores on his body, and he was just 
lying there. The guards didn't do anything about 

him. 

IN THE PAPERS HERE THEY SHOWED PICTURES OF 
THE JAILS WHICH MADE THEM LOOK REALLY CROWDED. BUT 
THEY ALSO LOOKED LIKE PRETTY FANCY CONDITIONS- - 
BARRACKS, ALMOST. 

Weil, the Philippines Constabulary (P.C.) de- 
tention : centers were different from Olongapo City 
Jail, particularly as the class of the people who 
were being arrested changed. So when we got to Camp 
Crame in Manila, which is a big PC camp and has a 
lot of people detained in it now, we were really 
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blown away by the conditions. 

First of all, there was this gymnasium that 
contained a lot of the national bourgeosie, all 
sorts of entrepreneurs, and lawyers and publishers, 
etc. There was a row of bunks in this gymnasium 
that was called millionaires' row. There were tele- 
vision sets and portable refrigerators and elec- 
tric fans and a badminton court. They were just 
building new showers and stuff like that. If was 1 
an incredible scene. 

CAN YOU TALK SOME ABOUT THE EXTENT OF U.S. 
ECONOMIC; 'INFLUENCE ON THE PHILIPPINES-- ESPECIALLY 
THE ROLE U.S. CAPITAL PLAYS IN PROPPING UP 
THE MARCOS" REGIME? 

Ever since the Philippines were taken as a 
colony, the U.~S.has imposed all sorts of treaties 
between the Philippines and the U.S. which have 
given American businessmen the right to exploit all 
of the natural resources of the country. 

The most blatant of those agreements is the 
Parity Amendment, which is an actual amendment to 
the constitution of the Philippines which expii“ 
citly states that U.S private interests have equal 
rights with Filipinos in the exploitation of the 
natural resources arid land of the country. It's 
right there in the constitution. But the important 
thing is that, given the amount of American capi- 
tal in comparison to Filipino capital of course it 
meant that the U.St‘ dominated the economy because 
Filipino capital couldn't compete with American 
capital in exploiting these resources. 

So now the U.S. controls 50% of the total bus- 
iness assets of the Philippines, and somewhere 
close to 3 billion dollars in investments are in- 
volved. 

I guess that one of the most important figures 
is that this represents 60% of the total U.S. 
investment in all of Southeast Asia. 

WHAT KINDS OF THINGS IS THAT MONEY INVESTED 
IN? 

It's primarily located in natural resources, 
in energy requirements » in oil, ore, in mining and 
in land. 

All of the companies that you'd expect to see 
there are there: Esso, United Fruit, Dole and Coca 
Cola. Coca Cola is really big. There's a classic 
scene on the road from San Fernando to Manila. 

It's almost trite to describe it. In the middle 
of this huge rice paddy is a 40 -foot high Coca 
Cola bottle. 

WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE PHI- 
LIPPINES? 

Unemployment is incredibly high there. About 
80% of the people in the Philippines are peasants 
who own no land or a very small piece of land^. 

The peasants still pay an average of 50 or 60% of 
their crop to landlords in rent and so basically 
they live below subsistence level. 

As far as the industrial workforce is con- 
cerned, there are a lot of people who work in Am- 
erican-owned factories and they work for totally 
inadequate wages. Then there are those people who 
work within industries that are owned nationally in 
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the Philippines, Their wages axe completely sub- 
ject to the policies of the American businesses,, 

I guess the whole question of what it's like 
for the people there has to be considered in the 
light of the following facts; For every 'U.S. dol- 
lar that comes into the Philippines, about 6 go ou 
That means that the country is in a constant state 
of bankruptcy* which means they constantly have to 
take loans from American -owned financial institu- 
tions like the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, 

The condition that is always attached to 
those loans is that the peso be devalued so that 
the dollar can buy a lot more. So for the average 
Filipino what has happened in the last 15 years 
is that the peso has been devalued from a ratio 
of 2 pesos to the dollar so that now it’s almost 
7 pesos to one dolIar--a peso has only one-third 
the buying power in relation to the dollar that 
it had a little while ago. Meanwhile, the wages 
haven't gone up, 

WHAT OTHER KINDS OF PHYSICAL EVIDENCE OF U.S. 
PRESENCE IS MERE CULTURALLY AND ECONOMICALLY? 

A really good example is Olongapo* which is 
the city where Subic Bay Naval Station is located, 

Olongapo is like Times Square magnified 5000 
times. It's a town that's there totally to serve 
the base* which means that it has rows and rows of 
bars and discotheques and hotels and some eating 
places* and then shops that sell things to GI's, 


to see what happens in terms of Marcos' power 
within the next few months. And if the balance of 
power starts to shift,, if some of the powerful 
families can consolidate themselves and represent 
an effective force, and if the military support 
of Marcos seems to default, then there will pro- 
t -bably be a coup and the U.S, will support someone 
who seems to be better able to consolidate power, 

A lot of these big comprador interests have 
been getting squeezed more and more and their own 
ambitions are being thwarted by the fact that there 
are limits to how big they can grow while the U.S. 
exploitation of the Philippines is so great. There 
has been a real nationalism growing among that group, 
it's not the type of nationalism that's going to 
lead to any benefits for the Filipino people in 
general* but they are just getting squeezed to the 
point where they have to move on U.S. dominance 
of the country, 

COULD YOU TALK ABOUT THE CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION AND HOW THAT WORKED INTO MARCOS’ SCHEME 
TO MAINTAIN POWER? 

According to the constitution that is now m 
effect, which is a constitution that had to be ap- 
proved by Harry Truman and was written by Americans, 
Marcos can't run for president again when his term 
runs out in 1973, He didn't want to give up any 
of his power, so he convened this constitutional 
convention. It had a certain nationalistic ring 
to it because the people were supposedly going to 
get a chance to write their own constitution. 


The exploitation of women in Olongapo is mind- * n * act » Marcos planned to have the government 

blowing. There's a tremendous amount of prostitu- changed from a so-called republican form to a so- 
tion* done on the most humiliating levels. It's called, parliamentary form. That way he would have 

the same thing as in Saigon- -the women have to wear been ab - ie . to stay in power as prime minister, since 
badges that indicate that they've been to the there would not be any restrictions on the length 

health department and don't have venereal diseases . of tilne he could stay in office. Marcos* however, was 


And you see its development with young girls, 

WHAT IS PRESIDENT MARCOS' BASE OF SUPPORT 
BESIDES THE AMERICAN INTERESTS AND SOME BIG MONEYED 

INTERESTS THERE? 

Marcos' base of power within the Philippines 
is almost non-existent. 'The Military is still sup- 
porting him* and also certain big comprador inter- 
ests [Filipino agents for foreign businesses * as 
well as large land owners]. 

Martial law and the subsequent arrests of all 
sorts of political opponents* including compradors 
and lots of elements of liberals suggest the deep 
divisions in the ruling class of the Philippines, 

By the time he declared martial law Marcos was so 
isolated that the only possible solution was 
to go after all those people and put them m jail 
where he hopefully wouldn't have to deal with them, 

Many of the big compradors have standing arm- 
ies* and they are of considerable size and very 
well supplied. Even guys like Senator Aquino**’ who 
is Marcos' main opponent* a liberal senator and 
more nationalistic than Marcos , has a standing 
army of about 1000 men* and they’re well armed. 

Some of these armies have tanks and helicopters, 

Marcos' power base is basically with the 
military now and with the United States. I 


having his problems. Convention delegates tried 
to pass a "ban Marcos" provision to the constitution 
which would have prevented Marcos from becoming 
prime minister. That was barely defeated and only 
because Marcos bought off the votes he needed to 
defeat it. The constitution is pretty much drawn 
up* but it will have to be approved by 60% of the 
people m a referendum this coming January 15, and 
the people really hate Marcos, 

But with the powers he assumet, with his op- 
position in jail and everyone afraid of making anti- 
Marcos statements, he can do pretty much whatever 
he wants. It's likely that the constitution will 
pass because Marcos controls the election machinery. 
Then he can have parliamentayr elections which 
would also be rigged and he'd become Prime Minister. 
But he doesn't even have to have these elections, 
since the constitution has a provision now that 
the incumbent president head the "interim" govern- 
ment until 1976. Marcos will have the same powers 
then that he has now , including the power to con- 
tinue martial law. And he'll just keep going until 
he runs out of gas* because there's nothing that 
can be legally done while he has these powers. 

It's just a question of people being able to 
beat him, or some elements of the national bourgeoisie, 
creating such a split that he falls and some other 


think that the U.S, will watch 'very car ef ully now bo vernment is set up for awhile. 
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COULD YOU TELL US SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT, ABOUT THE HUKS, THE NEW 
PEOPLES ARMY (NPA) ? 

Hie Huks were originally guerrillas who fought 
the Japanese during the Second World War. Initial- 
ly, after World War II the nationalist leadership 
participated in the new government that was being 
estaplished by the United States for the people 
of the Philippines. But as soon as the Parity 
Amendment was included in the constitution, it 
became very obvious to anyone with nationalist 
ideas that this was sham independence. So bas- 
ically the Huks reconstituted and the Philippine 
Communist Party continued to provide leadership. 

For several reasons, among them leadership 
problems and large-scale American intervention in 
support of the Philippine Armed Forces, the Huks 
suffered a lot of bad beatings and the movement 
was squashed in the early ' 50 ' s . The whole 
Central Committee was picked up at one time in 
Manila. Also, the guerillas ended up getting 
isolated and losing a lot of people, pretty much 
getting broken up. 

In 1968, the Party was reconstituted and 
rectified. The new Party, now called the Commun- 
ist Party of the Philippines, as opposed to the 
Philippine Communist Party, has really taken over 
the leadership of the movement. The New Peoples 
army was formed a year later, and in four years 
they've made tremendous gains --liberated large 
areas, gained great popularity, and have really 
done an incredible job of organizing people. 

The other side of the movement, the mass 
movement, has really been important. They started 
to develop pretty much in 1964 when the national 
youth organization called Kabat aan Makabayan (KM] 
was formed. It's just one of the many organiza- 
tions in the movement which have joined together. 
The mass organizations do everything from organiz- 
ing workers and peasants to cultural work. Before 
martial law they used to do all kinds of leaflet- 
ting, organizing, teach-ins, speaking and demon- 
strations . 

In 1969-1970 alone, there were 30 demonstra- 
tions in Manila against the U.S. The artists 
organization in the movement, NPA *72, will pro- 
duce huge banners which say all sorts of neat 
things. They're really beautiful, these tremendous 
banners they carry. At times they carry them para- 
llel to this barrier on the road leading to the 
Plaza Miranda so that behind the banners people 
from the artists' organization can do wall paint- 
ing on the barrier. When I got to Manila, miles 
of this barrier were covered with beautiful anti- 
imperialist anti-Marcos paintings. 

So they're organized on that kind of level, 
with people having really specific tasks to get 
done during demonstrations. They also have done a 
lot of offensive actions. There was a jeepney 
drivers strike (jeepneys are 10-person jeeps used 
for transportation within cities) about a year ago 
that resulted from the American oil companies rais- 
ing the price of oil. Jeepney drivers all went out 
on strike. To support them, the movement organized 
the Diliman Commune at the University of the Phil- 
ippines. They decided to take over the campu s and 
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barricade it off to all traffic, to show that 
the jeepney drivers strike was part of a whole 
movement for national democracy. They set up bar- 
ricades guarded by movement activists and stu- 
dent activists, and they held the university for 
seven days . 

In terms of people who became activists, they 
take part in alwell-organized political education 
process. They learn about national democracy and 
American imperialism. Experienced? movement people 
conduct what they call DGs, discussion groups, on 
these topics for new activists. 

DO YOU HAVE ANY EXAMPLES OF KINDS OF CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES THAT THE MOVEMENT DOES? 

The movment has been very active in popular- 
izing a lot of songs that have nationalist themes, 
revolutionary themes, developing a new revolution- 
ary culture. 

They also go on these things called long 
marches. Hundreds of activists will get together 
from different organizations and march through the 
countryside for a hundred miles or two hundred 
miles in a period of a week or ten days. They'll 
stop at barrios along the way and talk with the 
peasants about national democracy and they'll put 
on cultural presentations of plays and songs. If 
it's harvest time, they'll work on the harvest. 
During the floods, they did a lot of flood relief 
work. "" ' ' ' : 

WHAT ; HAPPENED DURING THE FLOODS? 

These incredibly awful floods took place, 
probably the worst flood disasters the ^Philippines 
ever had, and a lot of international aid came in 
-rice, other foodstuffs, and money. Basically, 
it all got ripped off. It either got ripped off di- 
rectly to Marcos or it went to his cronies. The 
few types of flood relief that Marcos did do were 
incredibly messed up. He got hold of these things 
called Nutri buns, which are small buns that are sup- 
posed to have all the nutritional requirements that 
a person normally needs for one healthy day. You're 
supposed to eat one Nutribun and drink a glass of 
water and everything will be cool. 

So he dropped these packages of Nutribuns 
from helicopters onto peasant barrios. The pack- 
ages were stamped with "Compliments of Imelda Mar- 
cos"- she's Marcos' wife. The callousness with 
which they were distributed was hard to believer 
They would shove them out of helicopters from^a 
hundred feet, and they would land on peasants' 
huts and destroy their shelter, and in some cases 
peasants were injured and even killed.^ This was 
the extent of the government's flood relief. 

The movement did a lot of flood relief work. 
They collected a lot of clothes and food, and 
they also went out in work teams and did a lot o 
work , 

In Olongapo, where we were, in the barrio of 
Santa Rita, movement activists got out a work team 
and went and dug out a street in the barrio that 
had been covered by about six feet of mud. A lot 

of close relationships developed , and Santa Rita 
really became a stronghold as a result. 

HOW, DID YOU REL ATE TO THE DECLARATION OF MAR~ 
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TIAL LAW? WHAT DID IT MEAN FOR YOUR WORK? 

For one thing, it meant that the movement would 
be going underground. For another, we didn't know 
how the state was going to deal With the GX movement. 
The GI movement had related to the movement in the 
Philippines. Some of their mass youth organizations 
had helped the GI movement out with things. For ex- 
ample, they'd helped a whole lot with the FTA show, 
and the GI movement had participated in Filipino de- 
monstrations. It was really unclear to us first, what 
Marcos had in mind; second, what it would mean for 
our work; and third, whether the Navy would use it 
as a way of dealing with us. 

We had a long discussion and basically decided 
to see what would develop. After a few days, project 
people couldn ' t just go out on the streets and dis- 
tribute GI newspapers and leaflets anymore. The dis- 
tribution of printed materials was stopped as a con- 
sequence of martial law, so we weren't able to dis- 
tribute in the streets of a Filipino city. 

WHAT KIND OF EFFECT IS MARTIAL LAW HAVING IN 
GENERAL IN THE PHILIPPINES? 


Already, people had been executed, but of course it 
hadn't been publicized. 

According to people at Camp Olivas, what would 
generally happen was that the PC would start to plant 
the word around that so-and-so was going to be re- 
leased, or that he was going to the stockade from 
the main detention center. And they would take the 
guy away , and then nobody would ever hear from him 
again. A lot of the activists there were expecting 
that . 

Marcos claims that it's not a military dictator- 
ship, and certainly within Manila it seems that the 
so-called civilians are still in control of the gov- 
ernment. They're able to do this because they're 
propped up by the military. On the provincial level, 
though, that's not even true. In Olongapo, the town 
where we were busted, there are almost 100,000 people, 
taking all its area, and the guy who runs the city under 
martial law is a PC major. It was a military takeover 
on the provincial level. 

YOU SAY THE MOVEMENT HAS CONTINUED TO FUNCTION. 

IN WHAT WAYS IS THAT TRUE? 


There's, a whole propaganda campaign going on 
which is trying to implant in people's minds the im- 
age of the omnipotent state and is trying to scare 
people out of resisting. The only newspaper that's 
being published is the Daily Express, Marcos' paper, 
which published a lot of propaganda about Marcos' 

New Society. 

There have been a lot of things about martial 
law that have affected people's lives. The curfew 
resulted in a lot of people ? being unemployed be- 
cause they couldn't work night shifts. It means that 
street peddlers have to totally change their hours. 


Basically, the NPA has been operating under mar- 
tial law all the time. But now, the NPA has broad- 
ened its base of activity, in response to martial 
law. That makes sense, because it means the PC are 
not as free to concentrate totally in areas like Ma- 
nila to round up the movement activists. 

The mass movement has gone underground, is intact 
and now is beginning to fight back. For instance, in 
Manila which is really a crowded place, move- 

ment activists will popuup on a street comer, hand 
out leaflets, give a rap and then just disappear into 
the drowd. And there's also organizing in the barrios. 


i aces has to ti lt S 'll*™* L° ^ T , A P^e have been radicalized by 

places has to be changed because the trucks can't mart ial laWo so on that basic level people have X 

drive at night. It means that fishermen, of whom there becom e more politicized and are organizing. 

are many m the Philippines, have to change their ® ® 

fishing schedules, which messes them up, because WERE THINGS HAPPENING LIKE THEY DO IN VIET NAM, 

their fishing business is determined by the fish, not WITH MASS ROUNDUPS OF PEOPLE IN THE STREETS, I.D. CHECK, 

their personal habits. It's also meant total unem- AND PEOPLE DISAPPEARING? 

because aU the been cbese/a^ ^ ™ ^ 

There have also been a lot of people killed. In t0 Project a reformist image. He has to go into 
Olongapo, there was a kid who was shot down in the this thing about a new society, about creating a bet- 

street for having supposedly stolen something off ter Philippines, and he has to talk about land reform 
the base. There were reports that fifteen people had and ending corruption and police brutality. To a 
been lined up and shot down in Olongapo a few days certain extent he has to make it appear that he's not 
after martial law was declared. just being a total fascist. That's why Camp Crame 

is the way it is. It's not because Marcos digs these 


Of course , there has been a witchhunt on for 
movement activists. And we're talking about a move* 
ment of maybe 30,000 activists - who have had to 
go underground, because in one breath Marcos made 
them outlaws, punishable by death. They have been 
successful in picking up large numbers of activists, 
nothing in relation to the size of the movement, 
and the movement is still intact and functioning 
but there are 1500 or so Filipino activists in pri- 
son camps now. We met people who had already been 
tortured. Some hadn't been fed for five and six days 
and were continually beaten to try to force them to 
give a statement or implicate other people. It's 
an incredible thing to be in prison camps with peo a 
E Ie - who you know will probably not live out the year. 
Pa § e 10 LIBERATIONT^ew^Service* 


peopel , although I'm sure he would not want to see his 
class treated too badly, but because he has to main- 
tain this liberal image and- appear to be imposing , 
marshal law to better the Philippines. So he reprints 
aM 1 these articles from the American press which are 
favorable to martial law. He reprints them in his 
paper and says, "Look how the Americans are reacting 
t° ou r moves. The bastion of democracy thinks that 
we're doing the right thing." 
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TOP RIGHT: Miller campaigns at the Beatrice mine 
bathhouse, Grundy, West Virginia. 

CREDIT: Earl Dotter/LNS. 


TOP LEFT: Miller speaks at a Labor Day rally in 
Logan County, W. Va. 

CREDIT: Earl Dotter/LNS, 


THESE FOUR PHOTOS OF THE VICTORIOUS MINERS FOR DEMOCRACY CAMPAIGN FOR CONTROL OF THE UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA GO WITH THE STORY IN THIS PACKET ON PAGE ONE. ALL PHOTOS CREDIT: Earl Dotter/LNS. 


CREDIT: Earl Dotter/LNS. 

BOTTOM RIGHT: John Bugal and family of Vintondale , 
Pa. show support for the MFD. This 44 year old 
miner, with 21 years in the mines, was disabled 
in Bethlehem #31 when top coal fell in. 

LIBERATION News Service (#489)"'~ 


BOTTOM LEFT: Miners rally in support of the MFD in 
Welch, W. Va. 

CREDIT: Earl Dotter/LNS. 
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TOP RIGHT: Working in the fields graphic,, 
CREDIT: SECOND CITY/LNS, 


TOP 
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the Valley 
may be used 


■ 1 1 n e r s .IT: x 0 1 mo c r a cy 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Jet plane strafes people (Port '-gin- •' . I !■ ! 1 b~ tee .. > • ’ r. 1 ol 

vs. people of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- un, ■ ? southern dt V-,,, May be 

for example) graphic. on the Miners For Demon t. 

CREDIT: SOUTHERN AFRICA/LNS. CREDIT: Earl Dotter/bNS, 
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Camp mine in West 
with story on 
victory on page one. 


the Paragon mine in 
used with the story 
*acy victory, on page 1 . 
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A CIA Agent at work. 


Blossom and the Dragon Lady sing of their 
experiences „ 

"There's always those who try 

to make your life their own. 

They get you if they can 
and rip you to the bone." 


ALL OF THESE PHOTOS , WHICH WERE TAKEN AT A NEW YORK PERFORMANCE 
OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MIME TROUPE'S "THE DRAGON LADY'S REVENGE," 
CAN BE USED WITH THE REVIEW ON PAGE FOUR. 

CREDIT ALL PHOTOS: LNS 


Harold Saunders, a U.S. GI in Southeast Asia, 
meets his junk connection, a mysterious priest . 


The Dragon Lady cowers in the presence of 
the mysterious Mister Big, the head of the 
heroin trade.- 
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The Climax of an exciting sword fighting 
scene . 


A mysterious fakir £i*‘",r-s 
to General Rong Q. What’s •.-> cl it 

"Er...just seme junk, r 


ALL OF THESE PHOTOS, WHICH WERE TAKEN AT A NEW YORK 
PERFORMANCE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MIME TROUPE'S "THE 
DRAGON LADY’S REVENGE CAN BE USED WITH THE REVIEW 

ON PAGE FOUR. 

CREDIT ALL PHOTOS: LNS 


A Mar j oe like minister (far left) sings the 
glories of methadone: "You don't get high on it, 
you don't get sick on it, you just stay on it," 
and urges everyone to join in his chant, "Lubri- 
cate my lousey limbs." 


Clyde (in the shorts) mo^rs 
I am, stuck in the middle.," 

"Ah, no Clyde, no middle . " 
"only two sides." 
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Air America bag 

bag? 

all." 


"My god, here 
•>, s the old man. 
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